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ar and the Christian Church 


* 


Mr. Loomer: Modern warfare is characterized by a steady and pro- 
essive development and use of weapons of greater mass destruction. 
ch things as fire bombs and jelly gasoline bombs have become part of 
€ conventional equipment of war. This causes the concerned Christian 
wonder whether he can sanction the use of any of the weapons of 
ass destruction. In fact, what weapons shall he be prepared to use or 

t to use? Can we find some absolute line which we can draw? Can 
e say that Christians can approve of using swords and spears but not 
ns? Conventional bombs or jellied fire but not atomic bombs? Urani- 
bombs but not hydrogen bombs? Can we say that Christians must 
edge themselves, or seek to pledge their nations, not to stock this or 
at weapon, even though the enemy stocks them, or not to use some 
reapons, even though the enemy uses them? 

To help the American churches come to a better understanding of this 
roblem, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America ap- 
ointed in 1950 a commission to deal with the problem of the Christian 
ynscience and methods of mass destruction. The report of this com- 
lission is the center of our concern today. Bishop Dun, as chairman of 
1is commission, would you give us a brief report of the work contained 
1 this commission’s work ?? 


Bisuor Dun: As you have already indicated, we were asked to think 
pout the problems presented to Christian conscience by the weapons 
f mass destruction. Obviously I cannot do justice to the report in a 
yuple of minutes. I hope that people will read it and think about it. 

We started out with the plain fact—plain to all of us—that this ugly, 
xtten thing which we call “war,” as a result of the genius of modern 
ience, is constantly mounting in dimensions, becoming more and more 
Lengulfing, and breaking out of the bounds in which decent men have 
ied to keep even so indecent a thing. We were faced with the question 
“to whether it can be held within any bounds and whether we can 
‘aw some limits as to the kinds of weapons we shall use. Of course, 
ir pacifist fellow-Christians, in a way, can escape from the full impact 


1 See below, pp. 10-30, for the full text of the report. 
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of this question, because they are deeply and genuinely convinced the 
the only Christian thing is to stay out of it all and bear their witness fc 
love and reconciliation, at whatever cost to themselves or even to other 

But most of us on this commission were of the opinion that in the kin 
of world in which we live, with the kind of people we are and othe 
people are, we have to take a responsible part in the struggle to maintai 
and extend some order and decency in our world. Then the questio. 
comes: Does that mean we must accept whatever weapons are put int 
our hands or in the hands of others without any limits? Are we to us 
any conceivable means? To that, in general, our reply was that, sinc 
the only possible justification for war is that it saves something wort 
saving, or guards something worth guarding, or leaves something decen 
to build on—not just for ourselves but for others—we must strive fo 
limitations, not so much in what we fight with, but how we use thos 
weapons and for what purpose. 

Does that give us any clear line in advance as to just what weapon 
we could use in some circumstances? To that our answer is “No.” Bt 
it holds us responsible all the time to God and to our fellow-men as t 
how we shall fight and for what. We had to admit in our discussior 
that, in all-out war of great powers for survival, whatever conside 
ations we may set up will almost certainly be broken through. Ther 
fore, because looking at the whole thing and trying to look at it wit 
honest eyes, we see in all-out global war such physical and moral di 
aster that our deepest conviction was that the real alternative open to 1 
is an all-out struggle for the way of peace without surrender to tyrann 


Mr. Loomer: Now, Calhoun, you dissented, at least in certain respect 
from this report. Can you tell us of what, in essence, your dissent cot 
sisted ? 


Mr. Catuoun: With the primary conclusion of the report, to whic 
the chairman has just referred, I am in complete agreement. It appeare 
to me that the introductory analysis of the problem was sound. It a 
peared to me that the final conclusion—that we must devote ourselves | 
the prevention of war as such—was sound. But in the middle section | 
the report it appeared to me that there was a fundamental inner contr 
diction. On the one hand, it was urged that military necessity must n 
be regarded as the ultimate norm for determining what should and wh 
should not be done; and yet it appeared to me that, when specific issu 
were examined, that was, in fact, the norm which was steadily applie 
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Mr. Loomer: Let us take a look at some of the implications of your 
osition, Calhoun. First of all, to understand what your dissent con- 
ists of, do you believe that law and order are necessary for society? 


Mr. Catuoun: It seems to me that modern society—large, inclusive, 
liverse communities—simply cannot live without a structure of law 
packed, where necessary, by coercive force. 


Mr. Loomer: That is to say, in the ordinary affairs of communal life, 
uch coercion is necessary? 


Mr. Catyoun: I agree. 


Mr. Loomer: But I take it that you are troubled when this business of 
oercion gets carried to the ends of using these larger weapons of mass 
lestruction in order to enforce this very law, this very society, about 
which we are talking in the larger communities? 


Mr. Catuoun: It appears to me that the difficulty is that as yet we have 
10 larger community within which there is an agreed and established 
tructure of law and within which, therefore, police power, in the proper 
ense, can be employed. It appears to me that war is not analogous with 
yolice action. It involves the attempt to impose—by force—the will of 
yne community upon members of another community. And at that point 
find myself drawing back. 


Mr. Loomer: So, from your point of view, the Christian faith ex- 
ludes the weapons of mass destruction? 


Mr. Catnoun: Not merely the weapons of mass destruction, although 
t appears to me that those have become a kind of underscoring of the 
ssential character of war, as it has developed through the centuries. 


“Mr. Loomer: Let us take a look at your side of the story, Bishop Dun. 
s it not true that at least for many Christians, certainly many Christians 
n America, Christianity is to be understood in terms of perfect love, 
erfect sacrifice, such as symbolized by the Cross or such as symbolized 
y the Sermon on the Mount? Do you regard, in other words, your re- 
ort as being a Christian standpoint? 


Bisnop Dun: Certainly I agree that the Christian is one who recog- 
izes himself and his fellows as standing on the demands of this perfect 
sve. I believe that we as individuals, and we as looking out on our 
slows, have to recognize that we have not the power as yet within 
urselves to meet the full demands of this love and that therefore we 
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must live always under forgiveness and in forgiveness. I also believe 
that part of the service of this love is to our fellows and is to help build 
for them that order of justice and decent relationships which is essential 
for their freedom and for their growth in humanity. 


Mr. Loomer: This focuses the problem for us, does it not? The ques- 
tion is whether the Christian faith is compatible with the use of these 
weapons of mass destruction. 


Mr. Catnoun: I should be inclined to judge that the commission as a 
whole was unanimous in the view that there is no intrinsic moral differ- 
ence between one weapon and another weapon. The atomic bombs can 
be used to produce, more quickly, the same kind of destruction which 
can be produced more slowly with conventional weapons. But we were 
agreed that the tool employed is not of itself ground for moral exclusion 
of the one and moral acceptance of the other. If there is moral distine 
tion, it must be found at another point. 


BisHor Dun: Yes, I would certainly say that. What we actually saic 
was that the real moral line between what may be done or what may not 
be done by the Christian lies not in the realm of the distinction between 
weapons but in the realm of the motives for using and the consequence: 
of using all kinds of weapons. 


Mr. CatHoun: At that point would you agree, Bishop Dun, that 
although there is no intrinsic moral inferiority in the atomic weapons 
nonetheless they do have certain characteristics which pose the commor 
problem in a new and exaggerated way? The atomic bomb is, in fact 
not simply a weapon. It has become also a symbol—a symbol with psy 
chological and political implications, a symbol of the dread which many 
folk have of the dominance of machines over human life, a symbol espe 
cially of American power and, in the mind of very many folk, of Ameri 
can pride. If we use that weapon, we must use it with clear understand 


ing of its psychological and political aspect as well as of its physica 
aspects. 


BisHor Dun: Therefore, even those of us, the majority of the com 
mission, who took the view that in the last dreadful necessity we migh 
feel it right to use this weapon, nevertheless stressed that to do so woul 
be an act of dreadful responsibility. 


Mr. Loomer: I am not clear, Bishop Dun, as to your answer to Cal 
houn’s question. How does the report go beyond this position of no 


i { 
aving military expediency become the basic, the primary, criterion in 
egard to what weapons we will use? 
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Bisuor Dun: I would say here that it becomes a question of the mean- 
ng of the phrase “military expediency.” I recognize full well that when 
ny body of men, or even two men, get fighting with one another, it is 
ery easy for all other considerations, save that of decisively winning 
he immediate conflict, to be lost and that it is very hard to get any other 
notives functioning. 

But my view, and I think the view of the majority of the commission, 
vas that military means are always subject to moral purposes. That is, 
vhat are we trying to win? What are we trying to gain? What are we 
rying to preserve? In the use of any weapon the Christian conscience 
nust be concerned with what is going to be the long-run effect of what 
ve are doing. What are we going to be able to guard or preserve by this, 
jot only for ourselves and our side, but for mankind? 


Mr. Catuoun: I agree with that view of the matter; and it is pre- 
isely because I agree that I find myself troubled by questions which the 
eport seems to me not fully to have answered. It appears to me that, 
though one weapon of mass destruction and another do not differ in- 
rinsically in moral words, the use of any and all weapons of mass de- 
truction in such fashion that the result is the physical devastation of the 
asis for civilized living on the part of the peoples who become the tar- 
retsof these weapons is likely to destroy the very values which the war 
stensibly is being fought to preserve. 

Actually, I find myself pushed in the direction of Christian pacifism 
recisely because I agree so heartily with my colleagues in the commis- 
ion that there are fundamental human values to which we all are com- 
fitted and that it appears to me that this way of seeking to preserve 
hem is likely to be self-defeating. 


Bisuor Dun: It is quite obvious in reading the report that the majority 
f us (and I do not imagine that Calhoun would differ with us here) 
ecognizes that the dread horns of our dilemma, the two evils which 
ye see confronting us, are, on the one hand, the spread in the world of a 
rutal, heartless, totalitarian tyranny as that which we would hold off 
nd seek to avoid spreading. And none of us think, incidentally, we can 
lo it just by military measures. And, on the other hand, there are the 
srrible hazards, physical and moral, of total war. In general, I think 
hat it is fair to say that the majority took the view that we would not 
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prevent the spread of tyranny by weakness. We would only prevent i 
by strength. We felt that there was nothing to do but to take the risk 
of total war, terrible as they are, in order to hold off the spread of 
tyranny, hoping against hope, praying that we might have the wisdom 
and the restraint to stand it off and avoid either of these dread alterna- 
tives. 


Mr. Loomer: You agree, then, with Calhoun that, once the war gets 
started, this question as to what weapons we will condone and what 
weapons we will not condone becomes somewhat academic? 


Bisuor Dun: I certainly agree that in an all-out struggle which reaches 
the level where each side believes that it is struggling for actual physical 
survival, there is very little likelihood of restraint being exercised, short 
of those considerations other than immediate military advantage we 
at least can hope might be operative. I agree that in the final struggle 
they are likely to break down. 


Mr. Loomer: I am, paradoxically enough, somewhat cheered by this 
agreement, because I am of the opinion that we cannot really get very 
far dealing with the question specifically of what weapons of mass de 
struction Christians can conscientiously use and those which they cannot 
use, because even if we outlawed all kinds of weapons of mass destrue 
tion, we are still faced, it seems to me, with the fact that we have pure 
scientific research going on. We cannot, in the foreseeable future at least 
prevent scientists from carrying on their research, from thinking scien. 
tifically. 


Bisuop Dun: Would we want to do that? 


Mr. Loomer: No, and, that being the case, we can never tell what dis 
covery in the future could lead to a weapon of even greater destructior 
than anything which we now have. My conclusion is that part of th 
problem here is the relation of science to other aspects of our communa 
life, so that science will not be in the position of playing the dominating 
and the primary role in this whole situation. 


BisHor Dun: It is just because we shared that view that the report saic 
that, because the choices open to us on the plane of war are so tragic anc 
offer so little hope, the way out of our darkness must be sought no 
primarily by a technological control, by limiting some one or anothe 
weapon, but on the social and moral planes. 


Mr. Loomer: If this is the conclusion to which we come, at least it 
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his regard, then a more basic question is: What other alternatives are 
here open for the Christian in dealing with this present-day situation? 
Bishop Dun, I understood you to say that you are willing to run the 
‘isk of war in order to attempt to defeat tyranny. Calhoun, I understood 
you to say, or at least to imply, that you would rather run the risk of 
1aving totalitarian tyranny than carrying on war as it will and probably 
nust be carried on if we have an all-out conflict. 


BisHor Dun: You are quite correct. And I have really stated already 
hat in my view (and I think that the majority of the commission shared 
t) we are willing and I believe we will take the risks of war rather than 
accept totalitarian tyranny. We will seek to hold both off until other and 
nore constructive forces can operate. 


Mr. CatHoun: Surely there can be no argument that the desirable 
yutcome, in so far as there can be a desirable outcome from our present 
lilemma, is to hold off both. But it appears to me that there is genuine 
lifference for judgment as to the methods, the procedures, and the im- 
nediate objectives which are likely to be more nearly in line with our 
lesire for the enhancement of human living. For myself, I confess that, 
ince it is impossible for us to avoid risk of some one sort or another, 
t appears to me that the risk of destruction of the basis for those values 
o which we are committed is greater if we move into all-out war than 
t would be if, foregoing military victory and the chance for military 
rictory, we should think rather to take and to explore the risks of a 
yeriod of tyranny. When Bishop Dun described the tyranny which we 
onfront as brutal and heartless, he was using language which was vivid 
ind rhetorical but, I think, not entirely precise. 


-Mr. Loomer: Let me understand. Do you really think that it is a 
ossibility that the American people as a whole would adopt a non- 
jolent resistance toward aggression? 


Mr. CatHoun: I am confident that they would not. In the present 
tate of American opinion it seems to me that that possibility is too re- 
note to be politically viable. My suggestion, rather, is that if there were 
‘situation in which large-scale agreement to resist the advance of tyran- 
y by nonviolent rather than by military procedures actually became a 
olitical and social possibility, then the way which I am suggesting 
vould have some chance of proving its superior worth. 


“Mr. Loomer: You would mean that this concern would manifest itself 
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in terms of a more understandable foreign policy, for example, than w 
now have—a greater concern for political and economic justice, not on 


here but elsewhere. : 


Mr. Catoun: It seems to me surely that our practical concern is not 
so much with what might be possible under conditions that do not now 
obtain but rather with what the Christian church and what individual 
Christians may now do to move in the direction of preventing the war 
which we agree in regarding as disastrous. 


Bisuor Dun: It is because the commission was so firmly of the mind 
that our hope does not lie primarily in military victory or in building up 
the power which would make a sure or even make a possible military 
victory, but that our hope must lie ultimately in moral and political 
victories that we put the whole weight of the latter part of our report 
in that direction. It is for that reason that we unanimously rejected as a 
temptation of the devil the idea of preventive war—that is, of initiating 
ourselves anything as physically and morally disastrous. And we were 
thoroughly of the opinion that only by strengthening the moral and 
political health of our own country and in every way strengthening the 
material and political health of those areas of the world with which we 
can still have free contact—that only so was there any hope of a real 
victory. The report put it rather vividly, and I can say this because I 
did not invent the image: “The military means are only the hand, and 
the political and social health that lies behind it is the body of any com 
munity, and the hand is useless if the body is sick.” 


Mr. Catuoun: With the positive aspect of that view all of us were not 
only in unanimous accord but in enthusiastic accord. We were in accord 
also, as I recall it, on the judgment that it is necessary now, so far as the 
Christian church is concerned for the well-being of all mankind, and not 
simply the members of a particular national or cultural community, t 
seek to strengthen the forces which make for economic and social health 
not in selected areas of the world merely, but all around the world. I 
appears to us a Christian obligation to seek mutual understanding, t 
seek for the breaking-down of those barriers which now do so muck 
to keep suspicion, mistrust, and vindictiveness alive. 


Bisttor Dun: With that I certainly agree. That certainly expressed the 
mind of the whole commission. And I would say that we were certainh 
agreed that we believe in the years ahead America is going to be facec 
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vith a tremendous demand of being at once strong in arms, strong in its 
conomy, strong in inner political strength, and also patient and wise 
ind humble. Some of us think that only a nation which stands under 
sod can meet such a demand as that. 


Mr. Loomer: We agree, then, that the answer to the question as to 
vhat specific weapons of mass destruction Christians can use, in all good 
onscience, is a difficult if not an impossible question to answer, just in 
erms of itself. Therefore, I take it that we are also agreed that the way 
yut of this particular impasse is to put our emphasis upon construc- 
ive things which not only those in the churches but those outside the 
hurches can do. 

I like, Bishop Dun, the emphasis which you have just made upon 
yatience and strength to carry this through, because obviously we are a 
vation which has been by itself pretty largely. We have not been de- 
yendent upon other nations, other peoples, to a great extent. Therefore, 
we have not had to take them into account. And I think that the ability 
o bear tensions, to do it patiently, is one of the assets which the Christian 
hurch can contribute to this cause. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND WEAPONS 
OF MASS DESTRUCTION 


Report of the Special Commission Appointed by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America* 


* 


FOREWORD 

THE Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches at 
its meeting on March 21, 1950 appointed a Commission to study the 
moral problems confronting the Christian conscience as a result of the 
increasing availability and use of military weapons of mass destruction. 
There were twenty members of the Commission as originally appointed. 
Of these, Professor Douglas V. Steere has been unable to take any part 
in the work of the Commission and bears no responsibility for our 
Report. The other members participated in the discussion and drafting 
which resulted in the Report here presented. In our task we were ably 
assisted by the Rev. Richard M. Fagley, who served as Secretary of 
the Commission. 

The Report as presented has been signed by seventeen members of 
the Commission. Two members, Professor Robert L. Calhoun and Dr. 
Georgia Harkness, have appended brief statements of dissent from 
certain of the major portions of the Report. 

As in the case of the earlier report of the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on “The Relation of the Church to the War in the Light of Chris- 
tian Faith,” issued in 1944, this Report cannot be viewed as a pronounce- 
ment in the name of the Churches. It is a word spoken by the signers 
on issues of dreadful seriousness and complexity; a word spoken, we 
trust, in the faith of the Church, to our fellow Christians and to others 
of our fellow men whom we may reach. 

We worked under difficult time limitations in order to present our 
conclusions at the recent meeting of the Federal Council of Churches 
in Cleveland, Ohio on November 27, 1950. Whether we might have 
achieved greater clarity, given more time, cannot now be known. The 
reader should be reminded that the Report was prepared just prior to 
the present menacing extension of the conflict in Korea. 

While we were asked to focus on questions directly related to mili- 
tary policy and to the use of particular weapons, we sought constantly 
to approach these questions in the light of the wider political and moral 
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oncerns of Christian conscience. Inevitably we found ourselves driven 
0 stress the conviction that the only real hope lies in a courageous and 
osting program for the moral and political renewal of our sick world. 

With a burdened sense of responsibility we present to our brethren 
he results of our all too brief wrestling with the questions referred to us. 


Ancus Dun, Chairman 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Ancus Dun, Chairman, Bishop of the Washington Diocese of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 

SDWIN E. Ausrey, Professor of Religious Thought, University of Penn- 
sylvania 

CHESTER I. Barnarp, President, The Rockefeller Foundation 

oHN C. Bennett, Professor of Christian Theology and Ethics, Union 
Theological Seminary 

Sonrap J. I. BercenvorrF, President, Augustana College 

Xopert L. Catuoun, Professor of Historical Theology, Yale University 

ARTHUR H. Compton, Chancellor, Washington University 

oHN R. CunniNcHAM, President, Davidson College 

-eTER K. Emmons, Minister, Westminister Presbyterian Church, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania 

[HEoporE M. Greene, Master, Silliman College, Yale University 

sEoRGIA E. Harkness, Professor of Applied Theology, Pacific School _ 
of Religion 

Varter M. Horton, Professor of Systematic Theology, Oberlin Gradu- 

‘ate School of Theology 

3ENJAMIN E. Mays, President, Morehouse College 

\rpert I. Mo.iecEN, Professor of Christian Ethics, Protestant Episco- 
pal Theological Seminary of Virginia 

ames H. Nicuots, Associate Professor of Church History, Divinity 
School, University of Chicago 

2erNHOLD Nigpuur, Dean of the Faculty, Union Theological Seminary 

3E0RGE F. Tuomas, Professor of Religious Thought, Princeton Univer- 
sit 

om J. Ti111¢n, Professor of Philosophical Theology, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary 

Vitttam W. Waymack, Former Member, United States Atomic Ener- 


“gy Commission 


THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND WEAPONS 
OF MASS DESTRUCTION 


WE ARE a company of Christians called upon to look with open eyes 
at our human situation and at the powers of mass destruction now avail- 
able to our nation and to other nations. We are asked to seek under God 
for a Christian word that might guide or strengthen our fellow Chris- 
tians and our fellow men in the darkness we face together. 

We are Christians who are also citizens of the United States. We 
cannot and would not escape from the responsibilities and the limita- 
tions of this destiny which we accept as God’s purpose for us. Of neces- 
sity we must look out upon our world from where we stand. We cannot 
see with the eyes of Chinese men or men of India or men of Europe or 
of Russia. At the same time, we are called to lift up our eyes and try to 
see ourselves and our world in the light that comes from Him who hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the whole 
earth. And by His commandment of love we are called to identify our- 
selves with men of other lands in order that we may in some measure 
see through the eyes of those others. We are grateful for the growing 
opportunity which membership in the United Nations gives us as a 
nation, to act with other nations in the service of general human welfare 
and in the promotion of international justice and order. As Christians, 
we are grateful that we are helped by the world-wide Christian fellow- 
ship to look beyond ourselves, however imperfectly. 

When we look out upon our world we see an ugly and unclean thing 
hanging over all the brightness and the good and even the shared sor- 
rows and shared failures that make precious our human existence. It is 
not Christians alone or Americans alone who see this darkness or whose 
lives and homes and children and cities and laboriously built structure: 
of common life are threatened by it. It is mankind that lives under this 
cloud. We Americans think in dread of what could happen tomorrow ot 
five years from now to Chicago or New York or Washington. French 
men think of what could happen to Paris; Englishmen of what coule 
happen to London; Russians of what could happen to Moscow. 

Because in our human wrongness we are self-centered, we think firs 
and most often of what others might do to us and ours. And s0 it is witl 
those others. Some of them think first and most often of what we migh 
do to them. But as Christians we are compelled to think of what w 
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aight do or have done or even now are doing to others. For we cannot 
et out from under that commandment, “Thou shalt care for those 
ers as thou carest for thyself.” 


The New Dimensions of War 


This ugly thing, which we call war, hanging over our common hvu- 
anity, is not something new. Through all man’s tragic history he has 
uffered locally and periodically from war, family feuds, tribal wars, 
civil wars, religious wars, international wars. In Korea, as we have 
wrestled with this report there have been fighting men and helpless, 
driven people whose whole existence has been flattened into shapeless- 
ness by a conflict to which we are parties. But the dimensions of the evil 
in any major conflict are now so heightened as to face us with something 
new. 

“It is as though the One who said to us, “They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword,” were pointing with inexorable logic to a 
Dead End towards which man’s way of violence leads. Each stepping up 
of the powers of violence calls out more demonic ingenuity in matching 
destructive power with destructive power. Resistance to the use of more 
prutal weapons is broken through in a struggle for existence that at last 
threatens all existence. The means we have found of blowing up whole 
sities reveal mankind as in an inescapable community of danger and 
fear. The only real escape from these evils of war is the prevention of 
war. 

Serious Christians of every name now see in war a grievous disclosure 
of man’s lostness and wrongness. War destroys what God creates. It 
aurts those whom Christ came to heal. It mocks the love of God and His 
-ommandment of love. It is the stark opposite of the way of reconcilia- 
jon. It breeds hatred and deception and cruelty. 

Even in the face of that judgment we have to recognize that the over- 
whelming majority of Christians, after the earliest days when the Chris- 
jan community was a little persecuted minority in a pagan society, with- 
ut political responsibilities, have held that there are times when Chris- 
jans should take the sword and fight as very imperfect servants of God’s 
ustice. They have acknowledged their responsibilities not only for peace 
vithin the Church, where the persuasions of love are most readily effec- 
ive, but also for the maintenance of order and justice in civil society. 
[here they have recognized the tragic necessity for coercive restraints 
yn “the unruly wills and affections of sinful men,” including their own. 
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They have fought for what they believed was justice or good order 
freedom, and against wanton aggression or enslavement. Often the 
have been swept heedlessly into the conflicts of the nations of which they 
were a part. The best among them have, like Abraham Lincoln, held 
fast to a recognition that God’s justice and mercy stand high above all 
our human warfare; they have sought to show mercy even in conflict; 
and they have pressed for the speediest possible reconciliation when 
actual warfare ended. | 

Faced with the terrible ambiguities and compromises of fighting to 
serve even in so crude and soiled a way the more elementary demands 
of God’s justice, sensitive Christians have sought to bring war itself 
under some restraints. In this they have certainly been joined by other 
men of good will. They have struggled to reduce or eliminate the sav- 
agery and sheer sadism that are set free by the madness of war. They 
have condemned the killing of prisoners and of hostages or the use of 
torture to gain military information. They have condemned the massa- 
cre of civilian populations, especially of women and children and the 
bombardment of “undefended” towns. They have sought to bring the 
radical lawlessness of war under some law. 

Plainly what we now face in war and the threat of war and our in- 
volvement in it is an overwhelming break-through in the weak moral 
defenses erected to keep war in some bounds. At no point is this break- 
through more evident than in the widespread acceptance of the bombing 
of cities as an inescapable part of modern war. The industrial and tech- 
nical potential of strong nations is now concentrated in cities. Their fac- 
tories and power plants and fuel stores and transportation centers are 
their arsenals of war. It is forcefully argued that to destroy or cripple 
them by tons of “conventional” bombs or by raining fire upon them or 
by one atomic bomb is to strike at their fighting power as surely as to 
destroy an army or a fleet or an air force. In the harsh light of history, 
the best hope of preventing a global atomic war lies in preventing the 
recurrence of global war itself. 

If global war comes, and with it a resort to still more powerful means 
of obliteration bombing, all of us will be caught up in it, men, womeh 
and children, believers and unbelievers, soldiers and civilians. Even 
those in the hills and on the plains may be drafted into it. In all sober- 
ness this is the grim possibility that hangs over us in rough proportion 
to the power and privilege of the people to which we belong. The safest 
places to be, as far as this threat is concerned, are the “backward” parts 
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the “backward” continents. It could well be that “the meek” will in- 
rit the earth in an unexpected sense. 

It is in this time and situation that we who profess and call ourselves 
hristians must make our decisions, for ourselves and as Churches, and 
at our nations and those who govern must make their decisions. And 
lose of us who are Church people cannot divorce ourselves from those 
ho carry for us the heavy burdens of political and military decisions. 


I. WAR AND WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 


What are the decisions open to us? 

The clearest and least ambiguous alternative is that urged upon us 
y Our most uncompromising pacifist fellow-Christians. They believe 
at the refusal of all kinds of military service and an unqualified wit- 
ess against war and for peace is for them the will of God. They would 
immon all Christian people and all Churches to unite with them in 
lis witness. For them the infinitely heightened destructiveness and the 
orally catastrophic character of modern war confirm their conviction 
at followers of Christ can make no compromise with so great an evil. 
hey find themselves called to follow the way of love and reconciliation 
whatever cost and to accept the historical consequences of a repudi- 
ion of armaments and of war. For those who make this radical de- 
sion need for debate as to the choice of weapons is ruled out by a re- 
adiation of all weapons. 

Pacifist and non-pacifist Christians can probably agree that, as men 
e, responsible political leaders could not take the pacifist position and 
yntinue to hold positions of effective political leadership. But that fact 
yes not relieve those of us who are Christians from making our own 
cisions in the sight of God and urging what we believe to be right 
hristian decisions on those who govern as our representatives. 

The large majority of professing Christians are not pacifists. But 
hristian non-pacifists share with their pacifist brethren abhorrence of 
ar and with them see in it a sign of man’s Godlessness. They agree 
at in all human conflicts the most righteous side is never so righteous 
it thinks it is. They acknowledge that whatever good may ever come 
st of war, incalculable evil always comes out of it, too. We believe that 
od calls some men to take the way of non-violence as a special and 
gh vocation in order to give a clearer witness to the way of love than 
ose can give who accept responsibility for the coercions in civil society. 
Te rejoice that God has called some of our brethren in the universal 
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Christian fellowship to bear this witness and are humbled by the fait 
fulness of many in bearing it. Without minimizing the moral heroisn 
it can require, we are even envious of the greater inner simplicity of that 
non-violent way. 

But most of us find ourselves called to follow a course which is less 
simple and which appears to us more responsible because more directly 
relevant to the hard realities of our situation. And we believe it is the 
way in which most Christians must go. 

There can be no justice for men and no responsible freedom without 
law and order. When men confront one another with their contending 
egotisms, without moral or spiritual bonds, they take the law into their 
own hands and work what is at best a very crude justice. They reach 
beyond that only when they have achieved some substantial moral com- 
munity and a sovereign law rooted in moral community. This we have 
reached, however imperfectly, where we find ordered society. Even then 
the law which gives any just order must be sustained by power, and, 
when necessary, by coercive power. 

The world we live in, the world of states and of great masses of men 
struggling up towards nationhood, is without strong uniting moral or 
spiritual bonds. It possesses no overruling law and in the United Nations 
an institution which marks only the beginnings of common order. In 
large measure our world is a “frontier” of self-regarding, mutually dis- 
trustful human masses. God’s will for justice and for mercy broods over 
this disorder in which we find ourselves. We Christians believe that we 
are called to be the servants of His justice and His mercy. But can we be 
just to men if we do not struggle to maintain for them and for ourselves 
some order of justice in which good faith and freedom and truth can 
find a dwelling place? And can we extend the beginnings of this order 
in the United Nations, if we do not undergird it with effective power? 

So most Christians, faced with the lawlessness of our world of nations, 
see no way of serving the righteousness of God in the presence of brutal 
and irresponsible violence save by taking responsible collective action 
against aggression within the framework of the United Nations. That 
we must do in fear and trembling, as those who know how our own 
self-interest blinds us. We must take upon ourselves the dreadful re- 
sponsibilities of conflict, if we are to accept even the imperfect justice 
and freedom which others have painfully won and for which others 
fight and die even now. In the last resort we are in conscience bound to 
turn to force in defense of justice even though we know that the de- 
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ction of human life is evil. There are times when this can be the 
sser of two evils, forced upon us by our common human failure to 
hieve a better relationship. 

The deep disorder within men and among men, which Christian faith 
Ils sin, leads to both brutal dominion and conflict. Today, two great 
angers threaten mankind, the danger that totalitarian tyranny may be 
tended over the world and the danger of global war. Many of us be- 
eve that the policies most likely to avoid both dangers inevitably carry 
e risk of war. 

Does this mean that for those who take this position the love of God 
nd the judgments of God and the commandments of God cease to have 
neaning? We know that Christ died for our enemies as well as for us. 
Ve know that we are bidden to pray for our enemies as for ourselves. 
Ve know that we stand with them in need of forgiveness. We know 
nat our failures to find another way of dealing with our deep differences 
nd conflicts of interest and distrust of one another is a judgment on us 
nd our forefathers as well as on them. But this does not extricate us from 
1e hard realities of our situation. 

We cannot lightly assume that a victory for our own nation, or a vic- 
ary for the United Nations, is in itself a victory for God and His right- 
ousness. Even in war we cannot rejoice that more of the enemy are 
illed than of our own people. Even in victory we can rejoice only if, 
-om the sacrifices of so much life, some little gain is made for order and 
‘eedom, and renewed opportunity is found for mercy and reconcili- 
fon. 


Concepts of Total War 


Christians who have decided that in the last resort they may be com- 
elled to accept the terrible responsibilities of warfare are now con- 
onted with these questions: Does that mean warfare without any 
mits? Does that mean warfare with any weapons which man’s inge- 
uity can provide? 

War has developed rapidly in the direction of “total war” in two 
eanings, which it is important to distinguish. 

In the first meaning total war refers to the fact that in a conflict be- 
yveen highly industrialized nations all human and material resources 
e mobilized for war purposes. The traditional distinction between 
mbatants and non-combatants is far less clear. Only small children 
1d the helpless sick and aged stand outside the war effort. It is practi- 
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cally impossible to distinguish between guilty and innocent. Certain 
men who are drafted into uniform may be among the least guilty. Total 
war, in this sense of the involvement of the whole nation in it, cannot be 
avoided if we have a major war at all. 

Total war, in the second sense, means war in which all moral re- 
straints are thrown aside and all the purposes of the community are 
fully controlled by sheer military expediency. We must recognize that 
the greater the threat to national existence the greater will be the temp- 
tation to subordinate everything, all civil rights, the liberty of con- 
science, all moral judgments regarding the means to be used, and all 
consideration of postwar international relations, to the single aim of 
military victory. 

Christians and Christian Churches, if they admit that occasions can 
arise when the use of military force by a nation or a group of nations 
may be less evil than surrender to some malignant power, cannot deny 
that total war in the first sense may be inescapable. 

But Christians and Christian Churches can never consent to total war 
in the second sense. The only possible justification for war is that it offers 
a possibility of achieving a moral result, however imperfect, to prevent 
an overwhelming moral evil and to offer a new opportunity for men to 
live in freedom and decency and in just and merciful relationships. 

Christians certainly, and humane men of any faith, if they find them- 
selves driven to hurt, will hurt as little and as few as possible; and if 
they find themselves driven to kill, will seek to restrict killing within 
the harsh necessities determined by their total goals, military, political, 
and moral. Military victory is not an end in itself. Just as death is prefer- 
able to life under some conditions, so, too, victory at any price is not 
worth having. If this price is for us to become utterly brutal, victory 
becomes a moral defeat. Victory is worth having only if it leaves us with 
enough reserves of decency, justice and mercy to build a better world 
and only if it leaves those we have conquered in a condition in which 
they can ultimately cooperate in the task of setting forward God’s pur. 
pose in creation. Hence the way we fight and the means we use are of 
crucial importance. And these will be determined by the spirit in which 
we fight and the purposes for which we fight. Military expediency, there 
fore, cannot be the sole test, but must be subordinated to moral and po: 
litical considerations. 

Any people who in the savagery of war kill and destroy without reck: 
oning will stand under the condemnation of our common humanity anc 
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rely under the condemnation of God. The concept of “atrocities” does 
t lose its meaning, merely because all war is brutal. Torture and kill- 
g of prisoners is more inhuman than wounding and killing in combat. 
he fact that industrial workers and women and children live in the 
eas surrounding major industrial plants compels us to reckon with 
e death and maiming involved for them in striking at industrial tar- 
ts. And we cannot forget that the destruction of the industrial fabric 
a human community can make almost impossible the recovery of de- 
nt and ordered existence, after victory in a military sense has been won. 


The Weapons of Mass Destruction 


What then of the weapons we shall or shall not be prepared to use? 
Can we find some absolute line we can draw? Can we say that Chris- 
ins can approve of using swords and spears, but not guns; conventional 
mbs or jellied fire, but not atomic bombs; uranium bombs, but not 
drogen bombs? Can we say that Christians. must pledge themselves 
seek to pledge their nations not to stock this or that weapon, even 
ough the enemy stocks them; or not to use some weapons, even though 
e enemy uses them? 
We find no “clean” methods of fighting, but some methods are dirtier 
an others. Some cause more pain and maiming without commensu- 
te military decisiveness. Some are more indiscriminate. 
We have no more—nor any less—right to kill with a rifle or a bazooka 
an with an A-bomb or an H-bomb. In the sight of Him, “to whom all 
arts are open,” the inner quality of an act is to be distinguished from 
consequences. There may be more hatred and less penitence in the 
art of a man who kills one enemy with a rifle, or in the heart of a 
snzied super-patriot in his arm chair, than in the heart of an airman 
ho devastates a city with a bomb. Sin in its inward meaning cannot 
‘measured by the number of people who are affected. But a reckoning 
consequences is also a part of a Christian’s decision. It is more dread- 
1 to kill a thousand men than one man, even if both are done in the 
rvice of justice and order. We cannot, therefore, be released from the 
sponsibility for doing no more hurt than must be. . 
Here a distinction can be drawn between precision weapons, which 
n be directed with reasonable control at primary military objectives, 
d weapons of mass destruction. But we are compelled to recognize 
at the increasing distance from which bombs Or proj ectiles are released 
d the speed of planes and guided missiles are likely to offset all gains 
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in precision. If, as we have felt bound to acknowledge, certain key 
dustrial targets are inescapably involved in modern war, we find 
moral distinction between destroying them by tons of T.N.T. or by f 
as compared with an atomic bomb, save as greater precision is possibl 
in one as compared with others. But this recognition that we canno 
isolate the atomic bomb or even the projected H-bomb as belonging t 
an absolutely different moral category must not blind us to the terribl 
dimensions of the moral problem they present. 

With a single atomic bomb, destruction is produced that is as grea 
as that from a large fleet of airplanes dropping conventional explosives 
If the H-bomb is made, it will be destructive on a still more horribl 
scale. If such weapons are used generally upon centers of population, w 
may doubt whether enough will remain to rebuild decent human society 

But the abandonment of atomic weapons would not eliminate mas 
destruction. Conventional or new weapons may produce comparable de 
struction. The real moral line between what may be done and what ma 
not be done by the Christian lies not in the realm of the distinctio: 
between weapons but in the realm of the motives for using and th 
consequences of using all kinds of weapons. Some measures corrup 
the users, and destroy the humanity of the victims. Some may furthe 
the victory but impair the peace. There are certainly things which Chri: 
tians should not do to save self, or family, or nation, or free civilizatior 
There seems to us, however, no certain way to draw this moral line i 
advance, apart from all the actual circumstances. What may or may ne 
be done under God can be known only in relation to the whole, concret 
situation by those responsibly involved in it. We can find no moral s 
curity, or moral hiding place, in legalistic definitions. The terrible bu: 
den of decision is the Christian man’s responsibility, standing where h 
does before God. 

Nevertheless, real distinctions can be made to illumine and help th 
conscience in its trouble. The destruction of life clearly incidental to th 
destruction of decisive military objectives, for example, is radically di 
ferent from mass destruction which is aimed primarily at the lives « 
civilians, their morale, or the sources of their livelihood. In the evet 
of war, Christian conscience guides us to restraint from destruction n 
essential to our total objectives, to a continual weighing of the huma 
values that may be won against those lost in the fighting, and to th 
avoidance of needless human suffering. 


Unhappily we see little hope at this time of a trustworthy intern 
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nal agreement that would effectively prevent the manufacture or use 
weapons of mass destruction by any nation. This should not deter us 
m the search for such an agreement, perhaps as a part of a general 
Sarmament program, and for a restoration of mutual confidence that 
uld make an agreement possible and effective. 
As long as the existing situation holds, for the United States to aban- 
mM its atomic weapons, or to give the impression that they would not 
used, would leave the non-Communist world with totally inadequate 
fense. For Christians to advocate such a policy would be for them to 
are responsibility for the worldwide tyranny that might result. We 
lieve that American military strength, which must include atomic 
eapons as long as any other nation may possess them, is an essential 
ctor in the possibility of preventing both world war and tyranny. If 
omic weapons or other weapons of parallel destructiveness are used 
rainst us or our friends in Europe or Asia, we believe that it could be 
stifiable for our government to use them with all possible restraint to 
event the triumph of an aggressor. We come to this conclusion with 
oubled spirits but any other conclusion would leave our own people 
id the people of other nations open to continuing devastating attack 
id to probable defeat. Even if as individuals we would choose rather 
be destroyed than to destroy in such measure, we do not believe it 
ould be right for us to urge policies on our government which would 
pose others to such a fate. 
Having taken the position that no absolute line can be drawn we are 
pecially concerned to emphasize checks on every step towards the in- 
eased destructiveness of war. 
To engage in reckless and uncontrolled violence against the people 
any other nation is to reduce the possibilities of peace and justice and 
sedom after the war’s end and even to destroy the foundation of 
dered society. Military judgment must not yield to the vengefulness 
at too often possesses civilians in wartime; nor must the national gov- 
nment yield to the military its own responsibility for the immediate 
d the postwar consequences of the conduct of the war. 
We have recognized that indiscriminate mass destruction may be 
used by atomic bombs or by a fleet of armored tanks or by a ruthless 
my laying waste cities and countryside. We have found no moral dis- 
.ction between these instruments of warfare, apart from the ends they 
-ve and the consequences of their use. We would, however, call atten- 
n to the fact that the first use of atomic weapons in another war, even 
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if limited to sharply defined military targets, would open the way ft 
their use in retaliation. Because of the very power of these weapons 
it would be difficult to prevent their use from extending to milit 
targets that would involve also the destruction of non-combatants on: 
massive scale. If the United States should use atomic weapons, it wo 
expose its allies to similar attack. The nation that uses atomic weapon, 
first, therefore, bears a special burden of responsibility for the almost 
inevitable development of extensive mass destruction with all its deso- 
lation and horror. 

Even more fundamental, the dreadful prospect of devastation that 
must result from any major war illuminates with special clarity the im- 
morality of those in any country who initiate an aggression against 
which the only effective means of defense may be the resort to atomic 
weapons, and which may thus be expected to lead to an atomic war. Ii 
general war comes it will probably be a war for survival, not only for 
the survival of a free civilization, but for the physical survival of peoples 
In such a war the temptation will be tremendous to forget all other con 
siderations and to use every available means of destruction. If this hap 
pens, physical survival may be bought at the price of the nation’s soul 
of the moral values which make the civilization worth saving. 


Il. PEACE AND A POSITIVE STRATEGY 


Just because the choices open to us on the plane of war appear so tragi 
and offer so little hope, we are firmly convinced that the way out of ou 
darkness must be sought, not primarily by limiting some one or othe 
weapon, but on the political and moral plane. The weapons already it 
our hands and in the hands of others heighten immeasurably our fea 
and distrust and grievously complicate our political problem. But wa 
itself and the malignant sickness of our human relationships are at th 
center of our trouble. 

By dread of the death that threatens us and ours, and equally ou 
fellows in other lands; even more, by dread of the moral catastroph 
before which we stand, God calls us Christians and us Americans to 
deeper self-searching than we have yet known and to a more bold an 
imaginative, even adventurous, seeking from Him of the way of life. 

Though certainly we shall not be saved by weakness, we shall not k 
saved by military power alone. A one-sided concentration on militar 
measures can easily lead to disaster. 
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The avoidance of global war without surrender to tyranny is the one 
eat issue overriding all others. 


The Rejection of Preventive War 


To avoid the physical and moral disaster of global war we must put 
hind us as a satanic temptation the dangerous idea of a “preventive 
ar,” which is closely bound up with the faithless and defeatist idea 
at war is inevitable. 

Since we are in a situation of acute international tension well described 
a “cold war,” there are those who suggest that it is neither important 
r possible to distinguish between that situation and overt conflict. “We 
e already at war in fact,” they say. “Let’s have it out and have it over.” 
us appeals partly because it offers a release into action from a wearing 
ite of anxiety and day-by-day irritation. But there is this great differ- 
ce between open conflict and our present tensions, namely, that the 
ter do not involve the mass destruction and the moral debacle of 
obal war. Just because that difference is so great no nation which 
bordinates national policy to moral purpose can think of beginning a 
neral war, however uncomfortable and frustrating the present situ- 
on is. 

There are those who argue that “cold war” must lead inevitably to 
ot war.” With modern methods of mass destruction the striker of the 
st blow may have a great advantage. “Let us,” they say, “choose the 
ne most favorable to our cause and gain the advantage of striking the 
st blow.” 

To accept general war as inevitable is to treat ourselves as helpless 
jects carried by a fated tide of events rather than as responsible men. 
1e-fact that many things in history are probable does not make them 
svitable. One reason why fascism and nazism gained their dread 
wer over great nations was because otherwise decent people bowed 
fore what they regarded as “inevitable” and allowed a “wave of the 
ture” to inundate them. Just because the probable results of general 
ir with atomic weapons are so terrible no God-fearing people can take 
> responsibility for initiating a war which cannot be fought success- 
ly without their use. “Woe unto the world because of offenses: for it 
ist needs be that offenses come; but woe to that man by whom the 
ense cometh.” 

A fatalism and defeatism which assumes the inevitability of war with 
srld Communism deflects us from the very strategy which offers us 
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the greatest hope of any real victory; namely, the building up of 
economic and social and moral health of the areas in our world 
already under complete Communist domination. For Communism i 
more than the tyranny and imperial ambitions of the Soviet rulers. It i 
also a political religion, whose promises of a universal, classless society 
tragically perverted though they have been, still carry a dynamic ap 
to those oppressed by harsh and unjust conditions. To overcome s 
conditions requires positive non-military measures. 

Thus to accept the inevitability of war is strategically wrong. It i 
morally wrong because it is a surrender to irresponsibility. It is religious 
ly wrong because it involves a pretension on the part of man to kong 
the future with an assurance not granted to man. 

A second argument for a “preventive” war is based on the idea tha 
Communism is an evil so monstrous that the evils even of a genera 
conflict are not too high a price to pay for its elimination. If Commu 
nism should press hostilities against the non-Communist world we woul 
undoubtedly continue to resist, even though we could not measure th 
ultimate consequences. But precisely because this is true, we must insis 
the more that we have no right to initiate, by our own act, a struggl 
with such incalculable consequences. When decisions are forced upo: 
us, We must act with faith and courage even if we cannot measure ulti 
mate consequences. But consequences which will be horrible accordin; 
to responsible calculation, and may be more terrible than any calcule 
tions, cannot be morally justified, if the decision rests with us. 

A further reason for rejecting the idea of a preventive war is that evel 
if the Soviet Union were defeated in such a war, that would not nece: 
sarily mean the defeat of Communism, much less the successful defens 
of democracy. The world in the aftermath of such a war would be rip 
for anarchy or for totalitarian movements promising men bread an 
security, rather than for the freedoms we seek to extend. 


‘4 


The Need for Democratic Strength 


To build up and maintain adequate strength in the free world—ye: 
military strength, but military strength undergirded as it must be b 
economic and political and moral health—will take tremendous mor 
demands on the people of the United States and other members of th 
United Nations. For America even to maintain over a long period ad 
quate military strength, let alone support bold strategies for strengthet 
ing economically and socially our less fortunate neighbors, without th 
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ious incentive of war itself, will call for self-discipline and resolution 
a tightening of our belts such as we have never achieved. It is futile 
rgue with those who urge a desperate try for a quick decision because 
y do not believe we can rise to such demands, unless we are prepared 
support the policies of armament and preparedness and of taxation 
consumption restraints required for the maintenance of adequate 
ength in the free world. Whether or not we can avoid atomic devas- 
ion of the world in which we and our children dwell can well depend 
the readiness of Americans to have fewer washing machines and tele- 
ion sets and automobiles for the sake of an all-out girding for the 
ponsibilities laid upon us. 

We should not and we do not rule out the possibility of an ultimate 
bility in the world situation. But we are quite clear that no significant 
reements can be made with worldwide Communism so long as it 
umes that it can violate the decisions of the United Nations with im- 
nity and success. We believe in a moral approach to our problem, but 
noral approach is one which accepts responsibly the full burdens im- 
sed by the situation in which we find ourselves. 

Since we believe that peace in the world, like peace in major human 
mmunities, must be sustained by power, we believe that peace in our 
rid can be preserved only by the strength of the free world. This in- 
ides military power. But moral and political strength is ultimately a 
ger factor than military strength. Military strength is simply the 
nd, and the hand belongs to an arm and a body. Political and moral 
ength are the arm and body. If the moral and political struggle with 
mmunism is lost, no military strength will avail. 

Therefore the faith that sustains American life and the moral vitality 
our society and the enthusiastic commitment that we can win from 
r people are of supreme importance. In the trials of our time every 
nerican who lives irresponsibly, who seeks his own gain without 
inting the cost to others; every politician who plays recklessly for 
tisan advantage or his own advancement; every injustice in our com- 
yn life, every hypocrisy in our democratic professions, weakens us and 
kes us less ready to fulfill the role laid upon us by reason of our 
wer. 

f we are to maintain and renew the political and moral health of our 
‘ion, Christians must stand firmly against public hysteria and against 
attempts to exploit the fears of our people in these critical days. The 
sational or self-righteous distortion of truth, the slanderous defama- 
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tion of men in public life, the attacks upon hard-won freedoms and th 
safeguards of our Constitution—these divide and weaken our natic 
in the face of grave external dangers. They point in the direction of t 
police state methods we oppose. They rob us of the steadfast will to carr 
through our world responsibilities. They tend to make impossible a fa 
sighted and constructive strategy for peace. In the midst of the fea 
and frustrations of our new insecurity, the Churches of Christ mus 
stand as guardians of freedom, as well as of faith. ; 

Christians must never allow themselves to become complacent abou 
America or the Western societies. It would be a fatal mistake to defen 
every aspect of our institutions, merely because they are under violen 
attack by Communist propagandists. Democratic strength requires sell 
criticism, a willingness to confront the facts with open eyes, and a de 
termination to improve the application of democratic principles to ou 
common life. 

Above all, our Churches must be concerned for the spiritual founds 
tions of democratic strength. Ultimately the strength that avails is th 
power of the Lord, and we are ill prepared for the evil day unless w 
have the armor of God. With freedom in worldwide jeopardy, th 
Church must lead men and women to the true source of freedom, tha 
He who makes us free may be our constant guide. 

And next to the quality of the common life we bring to the issues ¢ 
our time is the role we are able to play in helping other nations to gai 
physical well-being and moral vigor in freedom. The life-giving qual 
ties of the free world, if vigorously renewed, can provide the sure 
human defense against tyranny and war. If the vitality, integrity, an 
neighborliness of the democratic societies can be developed and demot 
strated in convincing ways, the Soviet rulers may find a modification ¢ 
their expansionist aims, or at least of their intolerant methods, to f 
expedient. That would provide new opportunity for bridging the gu 
between the Soviet and Western worlds with understanding and mot 
reliable agreements. 

Only a bold and imaginative strategy, supported by self-discipline an 
devotion, has a chance of success. There are no sure patterns of actio 
to enhance the inner and outward strength of the non-Soviet worl 
Rather, there must be a willingness to try new and uncharted cours 
of constructive action which offer reasonable promise. 

The policies pursued need to be convincing on two basic points. The 
must carry conviction that the non-Soviet societies are morally impre 
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ble to totalitarian infiltration, as well as militarily strong enough to 
ike overt aggression too hazardous. On the other hand, they must also 
ty conviction that the goal of the West is peace and not the conquest 
forcible conversion of the Soviet Union. This means that the domi- 
nt motives of peace strategy should be positive and creative, and that 
ry opportunity to develop friendly contacts with the Soviet peoples, 
to draw Soviet representatives into the constructive activities and 
lowship of the non-Soviet nations, should be utilized. On this, most 
ristian pacifists and non-pacifists can agree. 


Elements of a Positive Peace Program 


n the forefront of a positive peace program is the plan to provide 
hnical assistance and help secure financial assistance for the develop- 
nt of underdeveloped nations. This plan to attack in a concerted way 
> ancient enemies. of ignorance, hunger, and disease, by concentrating 
uilable scientific and material resources on areas of greatest need, has 
mused new hope around the world. Its scope and creative purpose have 
red the imaginations of men and enlisted their support. 

We recognize the many and stubborn difficulties which beset, and will 
itinue to beset for many years, a program such as this. But we believe 
provides a means for combatting the conditions in which totalitarian- 
1 finds fertile soil. It provides an opportunity for joining the efforts of 
ions in a common interest which promotes international fellowship. 
invites, although it does not require, the cooperation of the Soviet 
ion. This United Nations program should be supported vigorously 
our government, and be reinforced at every appropriate point by our 
urches and mission boards. 

We are grateful for the pioneering work done by missionaries. Edu- 
ional missions seeking the enlightenment of entire peoples, medical 
ssions bringing health freely to all in need, and preaching missions 
ering a Gospel which gives meaning to life and death—these are the 
t values of our culture. These are treasures the Christian fellowship 
| contribute to a positive peace program. 

n all the confusing complexities of our world-political problems we 
. discern some broad outlines. The hard core of our grievously dis- 
bed relationships is in the constantly mounting tension between our- 
yes and Soviet Russia and her satellites. All can agree that this is the 
dest to change. But Russia and the United States do not stand alone. 
e power of either to hurt the other decisively depends greatly on the 
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direction taken by other communities of men, in the East as well as th 
West. 

In Eastern Asia and the Pacific area there are millions of men strug 
gling up out of poverty and ignorance. The failure of Communism t 
capture Western Europe has accentuated its activities in the East. The 
vast social confusion, due to the disintegration of the colonial systen 
and the impact of technical civilization on backward economies, and th 
resentment of colored peoples against the white world give Communisn 
a fertile field in which to sow its false promises to desperate peoples. I 
dangerous measure the Communists have captured the leadership 0 
this revolution of depressed masses against ancient privilege. Rice anc 
land they can call their own and a chance to stand among men in thei 
own right mean more to them than our slogans of freedom or free enter 
prise. We have to offer them something better than “free privilege” o 
unrestricted freedom for gain. We need to make it clear that our demo 
cratic constitution is Christian in background just because it is founde 
upon restraints, not upon doctrinaire freedom. 

These peoples have suffered for generations the indignity of bein 
treated by white men as “inferior breeds.” Just because man is a spiritue 
being, the indignity of treatment as an inferior rankles more bitterl 
than physical deprivation. These peoples find it hard to trust us. Thei 
resentments are awakened by every indignity imposed upon Jews 0 
Negroes or Orientals or Mexicans or American Indians. A chance to liy 
as equals and the millennial promises of Communism for rice and lan 
have fired the awakening hopes of the Asiatic peoples. It is not enoug 
to say complacently that we are working to eliminate discrimination 
against racial and religious minorities and that it will take time. It wi 
take time, but we need to work at it harder, determined to succeed in th 
shortest time possible. Renewal of our own way of life and a sustaine 
effort to help the peoples of other lands achieve a better way of life tha 
is possible under totalitarianism—these must be the goals of our strateg 

In Western Europe and the Atlantic area there are the peoples out ¢ 
which our own inheritance has come most directly. With them, in spil 
of all strain and even past wars, we have a fuller basis for understant 
ing and greater moral community than with any others. They have su 
fered the impoverishment and devastation of two world wars fougl 
over their fields and cities. They now stand between the two great cel 
ters of power. They fear that if they must be rescued by us they shall I 
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vaste land. And ordinary men will take their chances with much 
anny if the only alternative they can see is a waste land. 

M our common peril, we desperately need the friendship of these 
ples, too, and their strength. To win that we must give them the con- 
ence that we understand them and how they are placed and that in 
[ truth we make common cause with them. We shall not win that 
fidence if they can reasonably suspect that we seek to build them up 
be buffers between us and the great center of power we fear, instead 
seeking the welfare of their peoples for themselves. Our pride and 
- assurance that we know so much better than they how things should 
done and our impatience are constant threats to the winning and 
ding of this confidence. We and they share a common destiny. To- 
her we are called to meet it in comradeship. 

dyen in the case of Russia, in the face of the crass effrontery and the 
Hing falsity of her spokesmen, we cannot afford to accept the assump- 
a that there is nothing human and good and real there to which we 
wld speak. The Russian people share our common human needs and 
rs and hopes and sensibilities. They too, we are sure, want peace, if 
‘no other reason than that like us they have such a dread of war. We 
ist ask ourselves again and again, “Have we exhausted every means 
speaking to them and of saying to them that we do not desire to 
troy them or to take their land from them or to convert them by 
ce? Have we repudiated in ourselves the things we have done or the 
ngs said in our name that could make it plausible to the people of 
ssia that we will their destruction?” 

We have no clever new political stratagem to offer. But in the sight of 
d we are persuaded that our desperate times call for a mighty and 
tly drive for the political and moral revival and uniting of the free 
rld and beyond that for reconciliation. That must accompany and 
n speak louder than our resolve to be strong. Are we conscripting 
best intelligence and the most disinterested good will that America 
sesses for this supreme task? Are we Americans willing to spend and 
spent for peace even more than for war? 

The special task of the Churches in our time as in every time is to cry 
‘to men, “Behold your God.” It is in beholding Him and in standing 
yenitence before Him that we can gain and regain our moral stature 
-esponsible men. In Him alone we can find the forgiveness without 
ich our moral burden would be intolerable. And in receiving His 
ziveness we can win the power to forgive those who trespass against 
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us. Beholding Him, we can be delivered from the ultimate fears and 
hysteria out of which no wisdom can come for meeting the terror 
our time. Before Him we dare to believe that we have a citizenshi 
which no human weapons can destroy. From Him who “would fol 
both heaven and earth in a single peace” there comes even in our darl 


ness that strange word, “Be not anxious.” 
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Ancus Dun, Chairman t 
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STATEMENTS BY TWO MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


The chairman and my other colleagues have graciously suggeste 
that I add a brief note to indicate why I cannot join them in signin 
the statement on which we have worked together. With much of i 
needless to say, I am in hearty accord. Most of what is said in the intr 
duction and second main section seems to me sound and admirabk 

But on the most central issue, the statement seems to me still involve 
in deep-going confusion. On the one hand, it is repeatedly affirmed the 
“victory at any price is not worth having,” that “military expediency”. 
not an adequate test for conduct in wartime. But in fact this turns out t 
be the only practically effective test that is consistently urged; and th 
only wartime practice that is consistently condemned is wanton cruelt 
or destruction “without commensurate military decisiveness.” Concet 
for social and political welfare after a war does not rule out militas 
measures that may well preclude it. Christian conscience in wartime 
assigned the negative, inhibitory role of suggesting “restraint” on d 
structive procedures. But the norm for practically effective inhibitiot 
turns out to be, after all, military decisiveness; and beyond ruling o1 
wanton destruction, Christian conscience in wartime seems to hav 
chiefly the effect (certainly important but scarcely decisive) of makir 
Christians do reluctantly what military necessity requires. The rulir 
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umption throughout, it seems to me, is that if “we” are attacked, we 
ist do whatever is needed to win. 

This perspective may be defended on political and cultural grounds. 
can scarcely be regarded as distinctively Christian. Still less is it ecu- 
nical. It represents a majority view, not an inclusive common mind. 
e who have worked together on this statement have not failed in 
Nestness, candor, or charity. But I think all of us have failed, thus 
, to achieve the wisdom and clearness needed to make our statement 


ralid whole. 


Rosert L. Catyoun 


[ assent to the introduction and second main section of the statement 
t feel obliged to withhold my signature from the intervening section 
“War and the Weapons of Mass Destruction.” My reasons are: 
) Christian pacifism as an attempt to eliminate war through interna- 
nal reconciliation is less simple and more responsible than is here sug- 
sted. (2) Under conditions of modern warfare the restraints proposed 
> largely inapplicable. To say that our government might justifiably 
> atomic weapons in retaliation “with all possible restraint” seems a 
ntradiction in terms. (3) Although the general tone of the document 
deeply and movingly Christian I do not find in this section such dis- 
ctive moral guidance from the Christian Gospel as I believe to be 
th possible and necessary. 
“g Georcta Harkness 
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